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The Lanvscape Annual, 


Tue itinerary of the present year lies in 
France, or, rather in its loveliest portion, the 
sunny south. The Illustrations, twenty-six 
in number, are from the accomplished pencil 
of Mr. J. D. Harding: among them are 
Clermont-Ferrand, Royat, Thiers, Mont St. 
Michael, Montpellier, Nismes, Avignon, 
Villeneuve, and Lyons. They are accompa- 
nied by letter-press of historical and anec- 
dotical details of each district: there are 
three superb views of Lyons, one of which 
we have transfered to the annexed page. The 
few descriptive details of the city are as fol- 
low; “ Nothing can exceed in beauty and 
variety of aspect, the scenery through which 
the tourist passes, in approaching this ancient 
city,—once the centre of the Roman con- 
quests in the north. Green plains and sunny 
hills, clothed with the purple vine,—towns, 
castles, and convents, stretching in the dis- 
tance,—the village spires glittering through 
the stately trees,—villas, hamlets, and farms, 
—with the picturesque region of Mont d’Or, 
—its sloping hills, and its antique-looking 
dwellings, mark his progress from the French 
capital, through the more fertile and luxuriant 
districts, conducting him towards the land of 
the. south.” Approaching the town, “ the 
general view of Lyons and its cathedral, 
offers a scene of animation, which has no 
parallel in any other _ of France. The 
quay is, perhaps, one_of the finest in Europe. 
It is frequented as a promenade by people of 
all ranks; and, in short, has been termed the 
Boulevard Italien of Lyons. Another strik- 
ing feature of the landscape is the superb 
stone bridge of the Soane, recently construct- 
ed near the archiepi palace, and called 
Le Pont de Tilsitt. The immediate entrance 
into the city conveys no adequate idea, in the 
eye of the stranger, of the superior character 
of many of its edifices. ‘The road into it, 
which has been formed by the passage of a 
river, resembles a quarry rather than a street. 
It continues through a street of houses six 
or seven stories high, and built against the 
solid rock.” From this gloomy approach, 
the traveller beholds with singular advan- 
tage the numerous bridges of the place, and 
the opposite banks of the Soane. At length, 
as he reaches the prison, and the courts of 
ustice, the continual gloom begins to dis- 
appear; and just beyond, he beholds the 
grand cathedral of St. John. The splendid 
new bridge of Tilsitt stretches across the 
river, abutting in a fine square, one of the 
noblest portions of the city. Crossing Pont 
St. Vincent, you behold, opposite the. cathe- 
dral, on the low side of the Soane, the 
church D’Ainey, forming part of the old 
town of Lyons. But some of the finest parts 
of this extraordinary city lie beyond the 
bridge; and there the great square opens to 
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view, beautifully embellished with trees, and 
wearing an antique, eloistered aspect. Here 
are situated the governor’s residence, the 

t-office, and other official houses. The 

des Tauraux, with the Hotel de Ville, 

rank next in importance. The Hotel Dieu, 
founded above 3,200 years ago, by Childebert, 
was considered one of the most admirable, as 
well as magnificent, hospitals in Europe. 
The churches of Lyons have, in general, few 
claims upon the attention of the stranger; 
the cathedral, and that of the Chartreux, with 
St. Nizier, as it appears in the annexed plate, 
are, however, among the first entitled to his 
notice. St. Nizier, in particular, is remarka- 
ble for having been com with, and even 
rivalling, the metropolitan church itself, as 
well as for its admirable gates, the workman- 
ship of the ingenious Philibert Delorme. 

“ During the Revolution, Lyons withstood 
a siege of two months, without fortifications, 
and a garrison, against an army of 100,000 
men. Such were the subsequent horrors it 
endured, that it was almost depopulated, and 
reduced to the utmost verge of wretchedness. 
While in this desolate condition, the Empe- 
ror Napoleon, on his return from Egypt, is 
recorded to have shed tears over its fate, and 
expressed the greatest solicitude to relieve its 
woes. He infused spirit into the disheart- 
ened population; gave orders for the recon- 
struction of public works, in particular of the 
Place du Belle Cour, and gave permission to 
the Lyonnais to place his statue in the 
square.” R , 

Besides furnishing a picturesque view o 
the church of St. N ier, the plate-conveys a 
good idea of the street architecture of Lyons. 


Che Amulet. 





[Tux same excellent purpose is evident in the 
literature of The ogg of a as of go 

rs. The rs t igher aim 
Lao oie Trith the passions; and, as 
respects the prose, there is not a page of un- 
profitable reading throughout the volume. 
Our favourites are Ellen Ray, an Irish tale, 
by Mrs. Hall, written with that intense feel- 
ing which made her Grace Huntley the pearl 
of last year’s Amulet. Ellen Ray is a touch- 
ing story of sisterly affection: we have not 
space for its abridgment, but a or two 
will induce the reader to obtain the whole. 
The following is Ellen’s success in aiding the 
escape of her brother condemned for murder. ] 

A few weeks—long, heavy, and awful 
weeks—went by, and the faint hopes of par- 
don, in which the prisoner and his afflicted 
sister had indulged, grew fainter from day to 
day. A sad topic engrossed the thoughts 
and occupied the tongues, of all the serious 
and all the thoughtless in the town of ——; 
yet were they not so engrossing as to procure 

















the 2 aamerys of the annual ball, so long 
looked forward to as a scene of unmixed de- 
light, worth a whole year of labour or seclusion. 

The ballroom was opposite the jail; and 
while the sounds of music and revelry pealed 
through the open casements, two men were 
compet in rendering secure the scaffold— 
on which an execution was to take place with 
the early morrow. “Twas asad contrast: the 
music echoed by the feet of the merry dancers, 
and interrupted only an occasional burst of 
song, from some “highly accomplished,” min- 
strel; the heavy sound of the carpenter's 
hammer, as he pursued his gloomy task, was 
broken but by some grumbling observation of 
his companion, who held a dim and dirt 
lantern, so as to enable him to finish his wor 
before the midnight! And such are life’s 
contrasts ;—yet half the world pass on, and 
heed them not. 

Within the prison was the quiet of ap- 
proaching death. Ellen had asked and re- 
ceived permission to remain in her brother’s 
cell until the latest hour his jailer could allow. 
No other shared the solitude: no other com- 
forted or advised with the condemned. 

‘ My own, own sister,” he said, “a word 
might have saved me; but you acted accord- 
ing to the spirit of uprightness within your 
own pure heart, and I blame it not now. I 
am rejoiced that my boy did not come with 
you; the remembrance of this horrid place, 
of his father in such a state, might have 
remained when I am gone. _ I have heard 
say that people think of what happens when 
they were young—mere infants, in faci— 
when they grow old. Do you remember 
saving me from drowning in the Lee? I 
could not have been more than two years old 
then! Qh, that it had not so been! My 
sand is run :—pray for me again, Ellen.” 

“ Seven—eight—nine,” repeated Ellen Ray, 
without heeding his request, as the clock 
chimed the hour. “The jailer has been merci- 
ful, and promised to permit me to remain till 
eleven; but I sk.all continue longer than that,” 
she added. “ Michael, I promised to save you, 
and I will redeem my pledge.” He raised 
his dim and hollow eyes. “ Saw, Michael : 
I would before have communicated my plan, 
which, fraught as it is with danger, will suc- 
ceed:if you are innocent, and put your trust 
faithfully in the Almighty; but I thought 
your soul would become purified by calm re- 
flection, and the‘absence of all hope of earthly 
pardon, I trust that so it is—and that in a 
strange land you will not forget the God who 
permitted to you time for repentance. Behold, 
we are the same height, and, by exchanging 
clothes, the jailer can be deceived. I will 
temain here until the morning, when, by the 
assistance of Corney, you will be far on your 
oy Agen the strange country I had hoped ‘ 
to have traversed with you.” 

Michael was so. ci aed bewildered by 
2C2 
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what he had heard—astoutded with the sud- 
den hope that burst upon him, at the very 
time when utter despair had taken the place 
of every other feeling, that Ellen was com- 
lied to make the necessary arrangements 
erself ; and never on any occasion, did she 
evince more presence of mind, or appear more 
collected. Who can describe her sensations, 
when, at the appointed hour, the jailer sum- 
moned her forth, and she saw Michael de- 
part under his unconscious guidance? Deep 
and fervent were her prayers during that 
gloomy night; and great the amazement 
which pervaded the jail and town when the 
deception was discovered. Officers were dis- 
patched in pursuit of the fugitive, but he was 
no where to be fcund. LEllen’s reply to all 
interrogatories was simply this: “Had I not 
believed him innocent of the crime for which 
he was about to suffer, I would not have saved 
him.” Wonderfully was the love of justice 
blended in her character with the more tender 
and’gentle affections. 


[Dr. Walsh’s contribution, (always looked 
for with anxiety by the mulet readers,) is a 
most interesting account of the] 


Earthquake at Zante, in 1820. 


When the servant led me to my room he 
left a large brass lamp, lighting on a pon- 
derous carved table, on the opposite side to 
that on which I slept. My bed, as is usual 
in this island, was without a canopy, and open 
above. As soon as I got into it, I lay for 
some time gazing on the ceiling, with many 
pleasing ideas of persons and things floating 
on my mind; even the grotesque figures 
above were a source of amusement to me: 
and I remember falling into a delightful 
sleep while I was yet making out fancied 
resemblances to many persons I was ac- 
quainted with. The next sensation I recollect 
was one indescribably tremendous. The lamp 
was still burning, but the whole room was in 
motion. The figures on the ceiling seemed 
to be animated, and were changing places: 
presently they were detached from above, and 
with large fragments of the cornice, fell upon 
me, and about the room. An indefinable, 
melancholy, humming sound seemed to issue 
from the earth, and run along the outside of 
the house, with a sense of vibration that com- 
municated an intolerable nervous feeling ; and 
I experienced a fluctuating motion, which 
threw me from side to side as if I were still 
on board the frigate, and overtaken by a 
storm. The house now seemed rent asunder 
with a violent crash. A large portion of the 
wall fell in, split into splinters the oak table, 
extinguished the lamp, and left me in total 
darkness; while, at the same instant, the 
thick walls opened about me, and the blue 
sky, with a bright star, became, for a moment, 
visible through one of the chasms. I now 
threw off the bed-clothes, and attempted te 
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escape from the tottering house; but the 
ruins of the wall and ceiling had so choked 
up the passage that I could not open the 
door; and I again ran back to my bed, and 
instinctively pulled over my face the thick 
coverlid, to protect it from the falling frag- 
ments. 
* Up to this period I had not the most distant 
conception of the cause of this commotion. 
The whole had passed in a few seconds, yet 
such was the effect of each circumstance that 
they left on my mind as distinct an impres- 
sion as if the succession of my ideas had 
been slow and regular. Still I could assign 
no reason for it, but that the house was going 
to fall, till an incident occured which caused 
the truth at once to flash on my mind. There 
stood, in the square opposite the Palazzo, a 
tall, slender steeple of a Greek church, con- 
taining aring of bells, which I had remarked 
in the day; these now began to jangle with 
a wild unearthly sound, as if some powerful 
hand had seized the edifice below, and was: 
ringing the bells by shaking the. steeple. 
Then it was that I had the first distinct con- 
ception of my situation. I found that the 
earthquake we had talked so lightly of was 
actually come; I felt that I was in the midst 
Of one of thuse awful visitations which de- 
stroys thousands in a moment—where the 
superintending hand of God seems for a sea- 
son to withdraw itself, and the frame of the 
earth is suffered to tumble into ruins by its 
own convulsions. OQ God! 1 cannot describe 
my sensations when I thus saw and felt 
around me the wreck of nature, and that with 
a deep and firm conviction on my mind, that 
to me that moment was the end of the world. 
I had before looked death in the face in many 
ways, and had reason more than once to fami- 
liarize me-to his appearance; but this was 
nothing like the ordinary thoughts or appre- 
hensions of dying in the common way; the 
sensations were as different as an earthquake 
and a fever. 

But this horrible convulsion ceased in a 
moment, as suddenly as it began, and a dead 
and solemn silence ensued. This was soon 
broken by the sound of lamentations, which 
came from below; and I afterwards found it 

ruceeded from the inhabitants of an adjoin- 
ing house, which had been shaken down, and 
crushed to death some, and half buried others 
who were trying to escape, in the ruins. Pre- 
sently I saw a light through the crevice of 
the door of my chamber, and heard the sound 
of voices outside. It proceeded from the 
servants, who came to louk for me among the 
ruins. As they could not enter by the usual 
door-way, which was choked up, they pro- 
ceeded round to another; but when they saw 
the room filled with the wrecks of the wall 
and ceiling, some of which were lying on the 
bed, one of them said, “Sacraménto! eccolo 
schiaccato. There he is, crushed to death !”. 
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and proceeded to remove the rubbish, and’ 
lift the bed clothes. I was lying unhurt, buried 
in thought ; but the dust caused me to sneeze, 
and rae the apprehensions of the good 
ple. 
1 immediately rose, and dressed myself, 
and proceeded with them about the Palazzo, 
to see the damage it had sustained. The 
massive outside walls were all separated from 
each other, and from the partition walls, and 
left chasms between, through which the light 
appeared. Providentially, the room in which 
I slept had the bed against a partition wall, 
and nothing fell on me but pieces of the ceil- 
ing and cornice; had it been on the other 
side, next the main wall, I could not have 
escaped, for it was entirely covered with 
masses of masonry, which had smashed and 
buried under them every thing on which they 
fell. I had repined that I had not been able: 
to escape by the door when I attempted it, 
but to this circumstance also I now found I 
was indebted, under Providence, for my pre-' 
servation. A wing of the house had fallen 
into the courtyard, through which I had in- 
tended to make my way; and, no doubt, had. 
I done so at the moment I tried, would have 
buried me under it. 
It was now past four in the morning, and 
we proceeded, with intense anxiety, to the 
Government-house, to see if any of our friends, 
whom we had left so well and cheerful a few 
hours before, had escaped. The weather had 
totally changed. ‘The sky seemed to partake in 
the convulsions of the earth: it blew a storm, 
driving the dark clouds along with vast rapi- 
dity. The streets were full of people, hurrying 
in different directions, but all in profound si- 
lence, as if under some awful impression, and’ 
crowding into the churches, which were every 
where lighted up, and full of people. The 
priests were in their vestments singing solemn 
dirges, and the congregations on their faces, 
prostrated in the profoundest reverence. We 
found our friends all assembled, with Lord 
and Lady Strangford, in the dining hall of 
the palace. To this room they had run in 
their night dresses, as to a place of -more 
security, being a ground floor detached from 
the rest of the edifice, and having no build- 
ing over it. Here we sat till it was light, 
telling our several escapes; and then I went 
out into the town, to see the state in which it 
was left. Nearly the whole of the 4,000 houses 
of which it consisted were split open in dif- 
ferent places, and many from the foundation 
to the roof. Aboutiforty were lying prostrate, 
and obstructing the passage of the streets. 
The front walls of many were separated from 
the sides, and hanging over the way, seeming 
ready to fall every moment upon the passen- 
ger. This tendency of the walls to fall out 
“saved many lives; but there was another cir- 
cumstance to which their safety was attri- 
buted by the Zantiotes themselves. The night 
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had been the vigil of their great patron-saint, 
Dionysius, and almost the whole population 
were watching in the streets or churches, and 


‘so out of their houses, when the shock came 


on. The churches were of immense strength, 
and, though all shaken and shattered, none 
of them fell; which the pious people univer- 
sally attributed to the interference of the saint, 
‘whose rites they were celebrating. Not more 
than forty dead bodies were found in the ruins. 
It appears, by the concurrent testimony of 
several, that the whole duration of the earth’s 
motion was not longer than fifty seconds or a 
minute; yet if the time were marked by the 
passing sensations of different people, that 
brief space appeared to be hours. 


Another gem is a brilliant allegory, b 
ut E. L. Balwer, MP.— y Pewee e 
the Seeker,” a young Chaldean, who sets out 
in quest of the garden of Aden, for which he 
mistakes many scenes. Two of the chapters, 
representing him a king, are as follow: 


The Chaldzan was no longer young; the 
hardships he had undergone in the desert had 
combined with the anxieties that had preyed 

upon him during his residence in the city of 
the Golden Palaces, to plant upon his brow 
and in his heart the furrows of untimely age. 

He was in the possession of all the sources 
of enjoyment at that period when we can no 
longer enjoy. Howbeit, he endeavoured to 
amuse himself by his divan of justice, from 
which every body went away dissatisfied, and 
his banquets, at which the courtiers com- 
plained of his want of magnificence, and the 
people of his profligate expense. Grown wise 

_ by experience, he maintained his crown by 
flattering his army; and, surrounded by lux- 
ury, felt himself supported by power. 

There came to the court of Arasmanes a 
strange traveller: he was a little, old man, of 
cage appearance, but great wisdom ; in fact, 

was one of the most noted sages of the 

East. His conversation, though melancholy, 
had the greatest attraction for Arasmanes, 
who loved to complain to him of the business 
of royalty, and the tediousness of his life. 

“Ah! how much happier are those in a 
humbler station!” said the King. “How 
much happier was I in the desert cave, tend- 
ing my heards, and listening to the sweet 
voice of Azraaph! would I cvuld recall those 
days !” 

“T can enable thee to do so, great King !” 
said the sage. “Behold this mirror; gaze 
on it whenever you desire to recall the past ; 

‘ and whatever portion of the past you wish to 
summon to your eyes, shall appear before 
ou.” 

The did not deceive Arasmanes. The 
mirror reflected all the scenes through which 
the Chaldean had passed : now he was at the 
feet of Chosphor, a happy boy; now with 
elastic hopes entering into the enchanted 
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valley of the h, ere yet he learned how 
her youth could fade; now he was at the 
source of the little stream, and gazing on the 
face of Azraaph by the light of the earliest 
star: whatever of these scenes he wished to 
live over again, reflected itself vividly in the 
magic mirror. Surrounded by pomp and lux- 
ury in the present, his only solace was in the 


ast. 

“ You see that I was right,” said he to the 
sage; “I was much happier in those days; 
else why so anxious to renew them ?” 

“ Because, O great King!’’ said the sage, 

with a bitter smile, “ see them without 
recalling the feelings you then experienced as 
well as the scenes ; you gaze on the past with 
the feelings you mow possess, and all that 
then made the prospect clouded’ is softened 
away by time. Judge for yourself if I speak 
true.” So saying, the sage breathed over the 
mirror, and bade Arasmanes look into it once 
more. He did so. He beheld the same 
scenes ; but the illusion was gone from them. 
He was a boy once more; but restlessness, 
and anxiety, and a thousand petty cares at 
his heart: he was again in the cave with 
Azraaph, but secretly pining at the wearisome 
monotony of his life: in all those scenes he 
now imagined the happiest, he perceived that 
he kad not enjoyed the present ; he had been 
looking forward to the future, and the dream 
of the unattainable Aden was at his heart. 
“ Alas!” said he, dashing the mirror into 
pieces, “I was deceived! and thou hast de- 
stroyed for me, O sage, even the pleasure of 
the past !” 


[The embellishments of The Amulet are, 
we think, the finest set of “Annual” plates. 
Among the most striking subjects are the 
frontispiece portrait of Donna Maria, after 
Lawrence; the Duenna, after Newton; Sir 
Roger de Coverley, and the Gipsies, from 
Leslie; and the Sea Shore, after Bonning- 
ton; the latter one of the most exquisite pro- 
ductions of modern art. ] 





Che Comic Annual, 


[Mr. Hoop is “ himself again.” His merry 
budget (would that all budgets were as 
welcome) is full of fun and what comic song- 
writers call patter. The cuts are rich in 
humour, and, unlike most comicalities, they 
will bear looking into. Laughter-moving as 
they are at first sight, the point is not by one 
glance. You can return to them again and 
again, and each time re-enjoy them: they 
are really such quaint little bits of conceit 
as to come like lucky stars at this dolorous 
season. We quote two specimens, and, by 
the indulgence of the publisher, two of the 
.cuts. First is a sort of patter chant, quite 
Hoodish :] 
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THE LOST HEIR. 
“ Oh where, and oh where 
Is my bonny laddie gone ?”” 
One day, as I was going by . 
That part of Holborn christened High, 
I heard a loud and sudden cry, 
That chill’d my very blood ;” 
And, lo! from out a dirty alley, 
Where pigs and Irish wont to rally, 
T saw a crazy woman sally, 
Bedaub'd with grease aud mud. 
She turn’d her East, she turn’d her West, 
Staring like Pythoness t, 
With streaming hair and heaving breast, 
As one stark mad with grief. 
This way and that she wildly rau, 
Jostling with woman and with man— 
Her right hand held a frying-pan, 
The left a lump of beef. 
At last her frenzy seem’d to reach 
A point just capable of speech, 
And with a tone almost a screech, 
As wild as oceau bird's, 
Or female Ranter mov'd to preach, 
She gave her “ sorrow words.” 


“ Oh Lord! O dear, my heart will break, I shall go 
stick stark staring wild ! 

Has ever a one seen any thing about the streets like 
a crying lost-looking child ? 

Lawk help me, I don’t know where to look, or to run, 
if I only knew which way— 

A ehild as is lost about London streets, and especially 
Seven Dials, is a needle in a bottle of hay. 

I am all in a quiver—get out of my sight, do, you 
wretch, you little Kitty M‘Nab ! 

You promised to have half an eye to him, you know 
you did, you dirty deceitful young drab. 

The last time as ever I see him, poor thing, was with 
my own blessed Motherly eyes, 

Sitting as good as gold in the gutter, a playing at 
making little dirt pies. 

I wonder he left the court where he was better off 
than all the other young doys, 

With two bricks, an old shoe, nine oyster-shells, and 
a dead kitten by way of toys. ; 

When his Father comes home, and he always comes 
home as sure as ever the clock strikes one, 

He'll be rampant, he will, at his child being lost ; 
and the beef and inguns not done ! 

La bless you, good folks, mind your own consarns, 
and don’t be making a mob in the street ; 

O Sergeant M‘Farlane! you have not come across 
Se | poor little boy, have you, in your beat? 

Do, g ple, move on! don’t stand staring at 
me like a parcel of stupid stuck pigs § 

Saints forbid! but he’s p’r'ups been inviggled away 
up a court for the sake of his clothes by the 


Oid Sung. 


prigs ; 
He'd a very good jacket, for certain, for I bought it 


myself for a shilling one day in Rag Fair ; 
And his trousers considering not very’much patch’d, 
and red plush, they was once his Father's 


t pair. 

His shirt, It's very lucky I’d got washing in the tub, 
or that might have gone with the rest ; 

But he'd got on a very good pinafore with only two 
slits and a burn on the Preast. 

He'd a goodish sort of hat, if the crown was sew'd in, 
and not quite so much jagg’d at the brim, 

With one shoe on, and the other shoe is a boot, and 
not a fit, and you'll know by that if it’s him. 

Except being so well dress'd, my mind would mis- 
give, some old beggar woman in want of an 


orphan, 

Had borrow'd the child to go a begging with, but 

a. gies ied see him laid ved in his cof 

0, ple, move on, such a rabble of boys! 

ru Sees every boue of ’em I come near, 7 

Go home—you're spilling the porter—go home— 
Tommy Jones go along home with your beer. 

This day is the sofrowfullest day of my life, ever 

since my name was Betty Morgan, 
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Them -~ Savoyards! the pelast hin. goen delete all 
of fullowing a Monkey an Organ : 
O my Billy—my head will turn right round—if he’s 
t kiddynapp’d with them Italians, 


They'll make him a plaster parish image boy, they 
will, the outlandish tatterdemallions. 

Billy—where are you, =n] hale as hvarse as a 
crow, with screaming for ye, you young sorrow 

And sha’n't have half a voice, no more I sha‘n’t, for 
erying fresh herrings to-morrow. 

O Billy you're bursting my heart in two, and my 

ife wou’t be of no more vally, 

If I’m to see other folk’s darlins, and none of mine, 

laying like angels in our alley, 

And what shall I do but cry out my eyes, when I 

looks at the old three legged chair, 

As Billy used to make coaches and horses of, atid 
there a’n’t no Billy there ! 

I would run all the wide world over to find him, if T 
only know’d where to run, 

Little Murphy, now I remember, was ouce lost for a 

. month through stealing a penny bun,— 

The Lord forbid of any child of mine! I think it 
would kill me raily, ‘ 

To find my Bill = up his little innocent hand at 

ailey. 

For though I sa: it as oughtn’t, yet I will say, you 
may search for miles and mileses 

And not find one better brought up, and more — 
behaved, from one end to t’other of St. Giles’s. 

And if I called him a beauty, it’s uo lie, but only as 
a Mother ought to speak ; 

You never set eyes on a more handsomer face, only 
it hasu’t been washed for a week ; 

As for hair, tho’ its red, its the most nicest hair when 
I’ve time to just show it the comb; 

I'll owe 'em five nds, and a moms besides, as 
will only bring him safe and sound home. 

He's blue ob and not to be call’d a squint, though 
a little cast he’s certainly got ; 

And his nose is still a good un, tho’ the bridge .is 
broke, by his fulling on a pewter pint pot; . 

He's got the most elegant wide mouth in the world, 
and bag! teeth for his age; 

And quite as fit as Mrs. Murdockson’s child to play 
Cupid on the Drury Lane Stage. 

And then he has got such dear winning ways—but 
O I never never shall see him no more 

O dear! to think of losing him just after nussing him 
back from death’s door! 

Only the very last munth when the windfalls, hang 
*em, was at twenty a penny ! 

And the threepence he’d got by grottoing was speut 
in ) wre and sixty for a child is too many. ' 

And the Cholera man came and whitewash'd us all 
and, drat him, made a seize of our hog,— 

It’s no use to send the Cryer to cry him about, he’s 
such a blunderin drunken ol dogs 

The last time he was fetched to find a lost child, he 
was guzzling with his bell at the Crown, 

And went and cried a boy instead of a girl, for a 
distracted Mother and Father about town. 

Billy—where are you, Billy, I say?- come Billy, 
come home, to your best of mothers ! 

I’m scared when I think of them Cabroleys, they 
drive so, they’d run over their own Sisters and 
yee tole b himbl ' 

Or may *s stole by some chimbly sweeping 
wretch, to stick fast in narrow flues and what 
not, 

And be a up behind with a picked pointed pole, 
when the‘soot has ketch’d, and the chimbly’s 
red hot. 

Oh I'd give the whole wide world, if the world was 
mine, to clap my two longin eyes on his face. 

For he’s my darlin of darlins, and if ‘he don’t soon 
come back, you'll see me drop stone dead on 


the place 
I only wish I’d got him safe in these two Motherly 
arms and wouldn’t I hug him and kiss him!’ 
Lauk ! I never knew what a precious he was—but a 
a don’t not feel like a child till you mis 
him. ' 
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Why there he is! Punch and Judy hunting, the 
young wretch, it’s that Billy as sartin as sin! 

But let me yet him home, with a good grip of his 
hair, and I’m blest if he shall have a whole 
bone iu his skin ! 

[The disasters of a Cockney excursion in 
Hainault Forest occupy a few pages, of which 
here is a specimen :] 

The Gipsy Party. 

The Dryads of Wanstead were startled by 
the rumble of a well laden tax-cart up that 
avenue which once led to a princely mansion ; 
and the vehicle at last stopped, and set down 
its insides and outsides just where the lines 
of trees branch off into another verdant alley. 
“It was,” Mrs. Carnaby remarked, “ a deli- 
cious green spot, and very handy to the Green 
Man for getting porter.” Mrs. C—— was 
assisted out of the cart ; and then Miss C—— 
was lifted out by Mr. Hodges; and then the 
children were lifted out by the Mother; and 
then the nursemaid, an awkward, plain looking 
girl that nobody helped, tumbled out. In the 
mean time, Master C—— jumped out, all 
agog after blackberrying and bird-nesting ; 
and had swarmed half up a tree before his mo- 
ther’s vigilance discovered, at a single glance, 
that he was tearing his trousers, and had 
his best clothes on. This was a bad setting 
out for the boy ; and the horse was not better, 
for directly he got out of harness, and felt 
himself free and at grass, after two or three 

reliminaty kicks and plunges, it occured to 

im to indulge in a roll, and so he rolled over 
a pigeon pie that was unfortunately unpacked, 
and finished by getting very much up with 
his fore-legs in a bottle of ginger-beer. But 
it was only a moment of enthusiasm; and, 
like other old nags, he betook himself to 
eating his green grass salad as gravely as a 
judge. None of the performers were fortu- 
nate in their debit: The first thing Mrs. 
Carnaby did in her hurry to save the pop, 
was to pop down one of the children on the 
basket of knives and forks; but it was a 
sharp child and soon got up again: and the 
first thing that the other twin did was to trip 
over a stump, and fall, as Betty nursemaid 
said, “with its face in a fuz.” The first 
thing Mr. Hodges did, was to take Miss 
Carnaby round the waist and give her a 
smacking kiss ; in return for which, as her 
first act, she gave him a playful push, that 
sent him with his white ducks, into a muddy 
miniature pond, that had recently been stirred 
up by a cow in search of a cold bath. The 
first thing that Mr. C. did was to recommend 
some brandy as a preventive against catching 
cold; but the last thing the brandy bottle 
had done had been to stay at home in the 
cupboard. Mr. Hodges, therefore, walked off 
to the Green Man for his health’s sake ; and 
Master Carnaby sneaked off, nobody knew 
where, for the sake of blackberries ;—while 
the nursemaid, for the sake of society, took 
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a romantic walk With the two twins, and a 
strange footman: Gipsies are a wandering 
race, and all the performers topped their parts ; 
the very horse roamed away like a horse that 
had neither parish nor settlement ; and. Mr. 
Carnaby would have gone roaming after him, 
if his Wife and Daughter had not hung 
round his neck, and made him swear not to 
leave ’em till the others returned, which was 
afterwards softened down to taking. a little 
walk, provided he didn’t go out of sight and 
hearing. In the mean time Mrs. and Miss 
C laid the cloth, and began to review 
the eatables, not without lamenting over the 
smash of the pigeon pie; and when they 
came to plan their second course, they found 
that the chief remove, a cold round of beef, 
had been pinned on the way down by a fa- 
vourite bull-dog, that Master Carnaby had 
smuggled into the party. Luckily for the 
dog, he had also gone roving, with the whole 
forest before him, as naturally as if he had 
belonged to Bampfylde Moore Carew, the 
King of the Gipsies. 

Mrs. Carnaby was one of those characters 
Fe called fidgets: she never rested 
till each individual came back, and she never 
rested when they did. Mr. C—— was the 
first to return, and not in the first of tempers. 
He had been done out of his long anticipated 
tural walk, by setting his foot, before he had 
gone a hundred no on a yard of snake, 
and it had frightened him so that Mrs. Car- 
naby expected ‘it would turn his whole mash 
of blood, and give him the yellow jaundice.” 
Mr. Hodges came in second, but to the im- 
patient eye of Miss C—— certainly did not 
proceed from the Green Man with the straight- 
ness of a bullet from a rifle. Master Carnaby 
was a good third, for he had been well horse- 
whipped, just as he had got three little red 
blackberries and five thorns in his fingers, 
by a gentleman who did not approve of his 
trespassing upon his grounds. Boxer, the bull- 
dog, was fourth ; he came back on three legs, 
with his brindle well peppered with number 
six by the gamekeeper, to cure him of worry- 
ing park rabbits. In fact, poor Boxer, as 
Mrs. C. exclaimed, was “ bleeding like a pig,” 
and the grateful animal acknowledged her 
compassionate notice by going and rubbing 
his shot hide against her shot silk, in return 
for which he got a blow quite hard enough to 
shiver the stick of something between a para- 
sol and an umbrella. As for the nursemaid 
and the twins they did not return for an hour, 
to the infinite horror of the mother; but just 
as they were all sitting down to dinner, Bet- 
sey appeared with her charge, walked off 
their fect, with their “pretty mouths all be- 
smeared” with blue and red juice; but no 
one of the party was botanist enough to tell 
whether the berries they were munching were 
hips and haws, or bilberries, or deadly night- 
shade, but maternal anxiety made sure it was 








the “rank pison,” Accordingly dinner was 
postponed, and they set to get up an extem- 
pore fire to make the kettle hot, and as soon 
as the water was warm enough, these “two 
pretty babes” were well drenched, and were 
soon as perfectly uncomfortable as they had 
been two months before in a rough steam 
trip to Margate. As soon as peace was 
restored it transpired, from an examination 
of the children, and a very cross examination 
of the nursemaid, that they had met with a 
real gipsy woman in the forest who had told 
Betty’s fortune, but had omitted to prognos- 
ticate that her mistress would give her warn- 
ing on the spot, and that her gipeying would 
end, as it actually did, in finding herself 
suddenly out of place in the middle of a 
forest. Like other servants, when they lose 
a comfortable situation, “ some natural tears 
she shed,” but did not wipe them soon, as 
did “ our general mother,” for the very excel- 
lent reason that she had spread her pocket 
handkerchief on the ground to sit upon, 
somewhere between Wanstead and Waltham- 
stow, and had left it as a waif to the lord of 
the manor. 


[At length, the party settle to ¢ea.] 


Mrs. Carnaby, however, was happy; but 
‘there is many a slip between the tea-cup 
and the lip.” She was in the triumphant 
fact of pouring the’ hot water on her best 
souchong, in her best china tea-pot, when a 
very well charged gun went off just on the 
other side of the park palings, and Mrs. Car- 
naby had not been born like her Grace, old 
Sarah of Marlborough, “ before nerves came 
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into fashion.” The tea-kettle dropped from 
her hand upon the tea-pot, which it dashed 
to atoms, and then lay on its side, hot water- 
ing the daisies and the dandelions that had 
the luck to grow near it. “ Misfortunes never 
come single,” and the gun, therefore, acted 
like a double one in its inflictions; for no 
sooner did Boxer recognise its sound than he 
jumped up, and with an alarming howl dashed 
through the rest of the tea-service, as if he 
had absorbed another ounce of number six; 
a fresh shout from the bystanders welcomed 
this new disaster, and with the true spirit of 
“biting a bitten cur,” they began to heap 
embarrassments on the disconcerted gipsyers. 
They kept pitching sticks into tke fire till it 
grew a bonfire, and made cockshies of the 
remaining crockery; some audacious boys 
even helped themselves to bread and butter, 
as if on the principle that the open air ought 
to keep open house. As there were too many 
assailants to chastise, the only remedy was 
to pack up and take to the road as fast as they 
could, with a horse which they found with two 
broken knees, the consequence of his bein 
too curious in the construction of a gravel- 
pit. “ You may say what you like,” said Mr. 
Carnaby, in his summing up, “but for my 
part I must say of gipsying that it’s im pos- 
sible to take to it without being regularly 
‘done brown.’ ” 


[We are glad to perceive that Mr. Hood 
appreciates, as we think the town universally 
did, Miss Kelly’s never-enough-to-be-admired 
Sally Simkins, whose lamentations have fur- 
nished a ballad. ] 
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The Keepsake, 


Tue list of contributors is as usual, richly 

ight with noble names, but those whose 
genius is their only honour here shown, have 
produced by far the best portion of the enter- 
tainment. We have the Sandman, trans- 
lated from Hoffman. by Lord A. Conyngham, 
and not a very lively affair; the Mortal Im- 
mortal, by the author of Frankinstein; the 
Caves of Groenendael, an episode of Waterloo, 
by Mr. Grattan; Lawrence Bayley’s Temp- 
tation, a touching tale of sin and sorrow, by 
the Hon. Mrs. Norton; Love is the Best Phy- 
sician, an affair of early attachment, by H. L. 
Bulwer, M.P.; the Two Barons, a melo- 
dramatic story of the Black Forest, by Leitch 
Ritchie; ‘and last but one in our notice, 
though first in merit, The Widowed Bride, 
by Sheridan Knowles: this is a beautifully 
told tale of passion, fraught with bright flashes 
of genius, and touches of affection that steal 
through the heart of the reader: it occupies 


forty a and cannot be so advantageously 





as Miss Landon’s prose contribu- 


THE HEAD. BY L. E. L. 


Tue Countess Amalie de Boufflers was one 
of the very prettiest specimens of a pretty 
woman that Paris and nature had: ever con- 
structed. She had bright golden hair, always 
exquisitely dressed, whether sprinkled with 
powder, lighted with diamonds, and. waving 
with feathers, or suffered to hang in the 
studied negligence of a crop @ [ Anglaise. 
She had a hand as white as a lily, and nearly 
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as small; a foot and ankle as faultless as the 
satin slippers—which their artist said required 
the imagination of a poet to conceive, and the 
genius of a sculptor to execute; her walk was 
the most exquisite mixture of agility and hel 
lessness that ever paid a cavalier the compli- 
ment of attracting hia attention and requiring 
his aid; her dancing made the Prince de 
Ligne exclaim, “ I understand the fables of 
mythology—Madame realizes the classic idea 
of the Graces.” Never did any body dress 
80 exquisitely; Raphael himself never ma- 
naged drapery to such a flow of elegance, 
Correggio never understood half so well the 
atrangement of colours, and in the manage- 
ment of fan, fiacon, scarf, handkerchief, and 
bouquet she was unrivalled—“ the power of 
science could no further go.” Beautiful she 
was not, for the imagination and the heart 
must enter into the composition of beauty— 
that beauty which is both poetry and passion ; 
but, after all, there is no word in French that 
translates our “ beautiful,” and who in her 
- sphere could | pes desired her to be — 
eir language did not even express ? .Num- 
berless were the lovers pony she drove to 
despair—and many were those whom she did 
not! But all her F sgpuard affaires de coeur 
were arranged in the most perfect taste; no 


“scenes, no jealousies, no brouillertes ; these 


are things which a femme d’esprit always 
avoids. 

Time past on as lightly as he always steps 
over flowers, Brussels carpets, marble terraces, 
green turfs, or whatever simile may best ex- 
press a path without an impediment. Every 
day added one to the crowd of her adorers— 
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people feel so safe in an admiration which is 
general ; to think with others is the best plan 
of never committing yourself—the unsup- 
ported opinion runs such risks. But Fate is 
justly personified as a female, in so many 
caprices does she indulge; and one malicious 
fancy which she contrived was exceedingly 
displeasing to la belle comtesse. Que night 
her husband entered her boudoir ; a surprise 
disagreeable on many accounts, but most dis- 
agreeable in its consequences. With that 
perfect ease which constitutes perfect good 
breeding, he announced that an affair of 
honour forced him to leave the court for a 
while, and madame must be ready to accom- 
pany him to his chateau by daybreak. Amalie 
was horror-struck: she could have been so 
interestingly miserable about the count’s mis- 
fortune—so useful in arranging matters: 
such an opportunity for general sympathy 
might never occur again; but though she 
had not had many experiences of the kind, 
yet one or two instances of a divided opinion 
convinced her, that when M. le Comte did 
make up his mind, like the laws of the Medes 
and Persians, it was not to be changed, and, 
it must be confessed, with no better reason. 
There is nothing in nature so impracticable 
as the obstinacy of your true husband ; it is 
the insurmountable obstacle—the Alps no 
female vinegar can melt. Amalie knew her 
destiny, and submitted to it with as good a 
grace as she could. “ Grace,” as she after- 
wards observed, is a duty which a woman 
owes to herself on all occasions.” The count 
thanked her, kissed her hand, and bowed out 
of the room, leaving her to console herself as 
she could, and Amalie rarely wanted the 
means of consolation. De Boufflers was him- 
self in despair at leaving Paris, and was only 
induced to take so rash a step from consider- 
ing that his own chateau was preferable to 
the Bastile. In an agony of anticipated 
ennui he looked about for a resource; his 
wife’s evil genius managed that her idea 
should occur to his mind. Every body said 
she was so charming, would not her company 
be better than none at all—or. worse than 
none at all—his own ? The Comte de Boufflers 
was himself “the ocean to the river of his 
thoughts,” and he decided that it was far 
better for half the sa/ons in Paris to be desolés 
than to omit even so slight a precaution as 
his wife’s company, when reduced to sixty 
miles from Paris, tapestried chambers, some 
fifty worm-eaten portraits, and an avenue 
with a rookery. 

The chateau was, like the general run of 
chateaux left to a concierge and one or two 
old retainers, as dilapidated as their dwelling. 
A ghost had taken possession of one chamber 
—smoke of a second—a murder, ages ago, 
had been in a third—and a fourth swarmed 
with rats. The count sought refuge in shoot- 
ing partridges from morning till night, and 
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the countess in despair and letter-writing. 
There is such a thing as friendship, for her 
epistles received answers full of condolences, 
regret, and dearer still, news. One letter, how- 
ever, from Pamie intime, Madame de Bethune, 
made her feel almost as desperate as people 
do when they tear their hair, drown them- 
selves, pay their debts, or commit any very 
outrageous extravagancy. The precious yet 
cruel scroll gave a full and particular account 
of a late féte at Marli. Marie Antoinette had 
decided on a taste for rural and innocent plea- 
sure, and the whole court had grown rural 
and innocent toadegree. Nothing was to be 
seen but crooks, garlands, straw hats, and 
“ white frocks with broad sashes,” quite 
English: then they had a real-earnest mill 
anda boat, and the gardens were filled with 
groups enacting rustic scenes. It was enough 
to provoke a saint—though Amalie made no 
pretensions to such a character, whatever she 
might to that of an angel—to have every body 
else playing at a country life, while she was 
acting in reality. But the worst was yet to 
come; the part selected by the queen herself 
for “ sa belle Amalie” had of necessity been 
given to Madame de Mirvane, “ who,” pursued 
her informant, “ looked pretty enough, but 
managed the dove, which she was to sit be- 
neath a tree ——- with no sort of grace. 
How differently would it have been perched 
on your mignon fingers! it was dreadful that 
such an interesting part, so simple and so 
tender, should have been so utterly wasted ; 
but this will make her majesty still more in 
earnest about obtainin M. de Bouffler’s re- 
turn. What business has notre bon homme 
Louis with a gentleman’s affair of honour ?” 
The only consolation which the countess could 
devise was to try how the new and simple cos- 
tume would suit her; she could at least have 
the satisfaction of her own approval. The 
next day saw her seated beneath an old tree 
in the neglected garden, through whose boughs 
the sudden sunshine fell half green, half 
golden, as the light of the noon and the hue 
of the leaf mingled together. Her hair was 
carelessly combed under a wide, black 
chip hat, with just un naud du ruban; she 
wore the simplest of white dresses; and, as 
no dove could be procured, her paroquet was 
fastened with a silken string, and placed in 
an attitude on the prettiest hand in the world. 
But, alas! projects fail, strings break, and 
birds fly away, even from such a jailer as /a 
belle Amalie; suddenly the slender fastenin 
we way, the paroquet spread its wings, an 
Se me lost amid the branches. In such a 
case there is but one resource, and the coun- 
tess executed a most musical shriek; this 
being of no avail, “ tears were in the next 
degree ;” but the countess had no idea of 
wasting such interesting things as tears on 
herself. so she was returning to the cha‘eau 
for assistance to recover her fugitive, when a 
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rustling amid the boughs overhead attracted 
her attention, and the next moment a singu- 
larly handsome young man sprang to the 
ground and presented her bird. 

{The sequel may be guessed ; oes 

t’s manner implied that he had now 
seen one that he should not readily forget. 

* * s br Amalie dis- 
covered that the youth’s name was Julian ; and 
that he was d ate et thrope, but. 
she undertook to convert him. Even with the 
very prettiest of preceptors, conversion is not 
the work of a day; so leaving it to its pro- 
gress, we will take the opportunity of stating 
who Julian was—alas! a roturicr. His 
father had carried on an extensive trade in 
precious stones, had travelled much, and pro- 
fited in more ways than one by his travels ; 
he early realized a competence, and, what is 
much rarer, early began to enjoy it. He 
married an English girl, and settling in the 
valley where he was born, led a life of seclu- 
sion, study, and domestic content—a state of 
existence so often a dream and so rarely a 
reality. Julian was brought up with every 
care; his natural talents were cultivated as 
seduously as books could cultivate them. But 
the knowledge of the library is not that of 
the world. The death of Julian’s mother was 
soon followed by that of his father, and at 
nineteen the youth was left to a world from 
which he turned with all the desolation that 
attends on the first acquaintance with sorrow 
and death. The. affection between himself 
and his parents had been so strong and un- 
divided, that life seemed left without a charm 
when bereaved of their love. 

Julian arrived in Paris—his heart full of 
passion, and his head full of poetry—the one 
to be deceived, and the other to be disap- 
pointed. His wealth, his prepossessing ap- 
pearance, and some scientific introductions, 
for his father had been the correspondent of 
eminent men, opened to him several of the 
first houses in Paris; but such society soon 
made him aware that he was only there on 
sufferance ; that “thus far and no further,” 
was the motto of aristocratic courtesy; he felt 
himself the equal—ay, the superior—of half 
the gracious coxcombs that surrounded him, 
and yet an accident of birth and fortune 
placed him at an immeasurable distance 
from those whose manner mocked him with 
the semblance of equality. 

[This obstacle and an affair of honour 
drive Julian from Paris to his native valley.] 








A low, chill wind moaned through the 
streets of Paris, and a dull, small rain scarcely 
penetrated the thick fog which hung on the 
oppressed atmosphere :—in a high wind and 
a brisk shower there is something that exhi- 
larates the spicits; but this damp, dreary 
weather relaxes every nerve, unless indeed 
they be highly strung with some strong ex- 
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citement, that defies every external influence 
—but,ah ! of such life has but few instances. 
All great cities present strange contrasts ; 
the infinite varieties of human existence 

thered together mock each other with the 
wildest contrasts; and if this be true of all 
cities and all times, what must it have been 
in an hour like that of which we now write, 
and in a capital like Paris! The revolution 
was now raging in all its horrors; a terrible 
desire for blood had risen up in the minds of 
men, and cruelty had become as much a 

sion as love. In one street a band of 8 


insulted the quiet night with their frightful - 


orgies ; in the next a worn and devoted fa- 
mily clung to each other, and trembled lest 
the wind as it moaned past might bring the 
footsteps of the ministers of a nation’s ven- 
geance, or rather of a nation’s madness. 
Here was a prison crowded with ghastly 
wretches sickening on hope defered, till it 
grew into fear; there a palace where the pur- 
ple availed no longer, while its wearied ‘and 
wretched inmates sought courage from de- 
spair. Hate, terror, rage, revenge, all the 
most ghastly elements of human wretched- 
ness and crime, were in commotion, and Paris 
was filled with riot and change. Yet into one 
luxurious haunt of rank, wealth, and grace it 
would seem as ifno alteration had made its 
way. The blue satin draperies of the little 
boudoir, which was fitted up asa tent, were 
undisturbed, and the silver muslin curtains 
reflected back the soft light of the lamps’; 
while roses, on which months of care had 
been bestowed for an hour of lavish bloom, 
the red light from the: cheerful hearth, ‘the 
rich carpet, over which the step passed noisé- 
less, the perfumes that exhaled their fia 

essence—all mocked the desolation without. 
Leaning upon a couch near the window was 
the Comtesse Amalie, pretty as ever, changed 
in nothing save costume, which was suited to 
the classical mania of the day; her hair was 
gathered up in a Grecian knot, the little foot 
wore a sandal, and the white robe, @ P antique, 
was fastened by cameos. Suddenly rg 
opened—and the rain damp upon his cloak, 
and his hair glittering with its moisture, en- 
tered Julian; he was changed, for he looked 
pale and exhausted, and lip and brow wore 
the fixed character and the deeper line which 
passion ever leaves behind., Amalie rose, and, 
with an expression of the tenderest welcome, 
took his cloak from him, and with her own 
mignon hands drew the fauteuil towards the 
fire, and then placing herself on a little stool 
at his feet, looked up in his face with an 
asking and anxious gaze, perhaps the most 
touching that a woman’s features can assume 
to her lover. Amalie did not love Julian as 
he loved her—it was not in her nature—but 
her light and vain temper was subdued by 
his earnest and impetuous one; she feared 
him too, and fear:is the great strengthener of 
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@ woman’s love. Besides there is something 
in intense passion that communicates itself, 
as the warmth of the sun colours the cloud, 
whose frail substance is yet incapable of re- 
taining the light or heat. Amalie had no 
sympathy with the poetry of his character; 
but it gave to his flattery and variety to 
himself, to say nothing of the advantage of 
contrast with all her other adorateurs. More- 
over his influence with the Jacobin clubs had 
warded off dangers that had crushed other 
families noble as that of De Boufflers. Julian, 
like all of an imaginative turn, deceived him- 
self, and mee an idol which he had 
created rather than an object which existed. 
For some time Julian sat in moody silence, 
his gaze fixed on the wood embers, as if ab- 
sorbed in contemplating their fantastic com- 
binations. Amalie changed her attitude, ral- 
lied her lover on his abstraction, and asked 
him if it was fair to seek one lady’s presence 
and then think of another. 

“ Think of another !” exclaimed he, spring- 
ing from his seat: “ Good God, Amalie! is 
there one moment, fevered and hurried as is 
my existence, in which you are forgotten? I 
love you terribly! ay, terribly! for it is ter- 
rible to have one’s very soul so bound up in 
but one object. I would tather at this very 
moment see you dead at my feet than even 
dream of you as loving another.” 

The Countess turned pale; there was no- 
thing in herself that responded to this burst 
of passion, and terror was her paramount sen- 
sation. “ You are too violent,” said she, in 
a faltering voice. 

“ Too sincere, you mean,” replied he. 
“ Amalie, our present life is intolerable ;—I 
cannot endure longer these stolen and brief 
interviews. Why should we thus waste life’s 
short season of existence? we shall not live 
long,—let us live together. Amalie, you 
must fly with me.” 

Madame de Boufflers looked—what she 
was—astounded at this propusition. ‘“ What 
nonsense you are talking to-night,” answered 

she, forcing a laugh. 

“You do not love me !” and his clear light 
eyes flashed upon her with a strange mixture 
of ferocity and tenderness. 

She shrank before the glance, and whis- 
soe “ If I did not love you, why are you 

ere ? but think of the scandal of an elope- 
ment; des convenances of society must be 
respected.” 

“ Curse.on these social laws! which are 
made for the convenience of the few and the 
degradation of the many. Amalie, I cannot, 
will not steal into the house of that insolent 
-aristocrat, your husband, like a midnight 
thief. You must leave him, and let my home 
become yours. I will watch over you,—pass 
my life at your side,— anticipate your slightest 
wish,—but you must be mine own. The law 
for divorce will soon pass.the Assembly, and 
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then let me add what tie or form you will to 
the deep devotion of my heart, my own, my 
beloved Amalie, as my wife.” 

“ Your wife!” interrupted the countess, 
old prejudices springing up far st r than 
present feelings. “ How very absurd; think 
for a moment of the difference in our rank.” 

A spasm of convulsive emotion passed over 
his face, the veins rose on the high forehead; 
the blood started from the bitten lip, but in 
an instant the expression was subdued into a 
stern coldness; and if Julian’s voice was 
somewhat hoarse the words were slow and 
distinct. “ Amalie,” ‘said he, taking her 
hands in his, “ my whole destiny turns on the 
tesult of this interview. Have you no fear of 
my despair ?” 

Amalie could have answered that she felt 
very sufficiently afraid at that moment, but, 
for once in her life she was at a loss fora 
reply; she remained silent, almost embar- 
rassed, certainly bored,—and Julian went on. 

“ T will not shock your gentle ear by words 
of hate against the class to which you belong ; 
but a fearful reckoning is at hand; and I am 
among those who will exact it to the utter 
most. I warn re fly from them—be mine, 
for your own sake” 

“ Really, Monsieur Julian,” said she, 
* your conduct to-night is most unac- 
countable. Come, do pray be a little more 
amusing.” 

“ Monsieur Julian !” repeated he, in a deep 
whisper; “is it come to this? Amalie, do, 
I implore you, think how desperately I love 
You may believe that on your part has 

een the sacrifice; but what has it been on 

mine? For your sake I have trifled with 
tights I hold most sacred; I have tampered 
with mine own integrity ; I have held back 
from the great task before me; I have been a 
faint and slow follower of that glorious free- 
dom which now calls aloud on all her wor- 
shippers for the most entire devotion; and 
yet 1 have shrank back from the appointed 
duty. Amalie, come with me—be my inspi- 
ration; feel as I feel, think as J think, cast 
aside the idle prejudices of a selfish and pro- 
fligate court, and be repaid by passion as 
fervent, as fond, and as faithful as ever beat 
in man’s heart for the woman of his first and 
only love.” 

“ This is really too much of a good thing,” 
thought the countess, whose mind wandered 
from the love before her to the scandul and 
ridicule likely to be caused by her flight. 
“ Il faut respecter les convenances,”” was 
her chilling reply. 

Julian dropped her hands, and approached 
the door; he opened it, but he lingered on 
the threshold. “ Do you let me go, Amalie ”” 
whispered he, in a scarcely audible voice. 

“ ] am sure,” eo ot Madame de poe 

ttishly, “ you have not been so agreeable 
That I should wish to detain you,” 
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«The door closed, and his rapid steps were 
heard descending the narrow staircase; at 
length they died away. 
if really must put an end to this affair, it 
is becoming troublesome; my young repub- 
lican is growing pedante et despote. He has 
none of the graces. of my cousin Eugene.” 
And Madame de Boufflers threw herself into 
the fauteuil, and indulged in a discontented 
reverie, in which Julian’s faults and Eugene’s 
merits occupied conspicuous places ; together 
with the garniture of a new species of sandal 
which she meditated producing. In the 
meantime Julian pursued his way through 
the dark and dreary streets, suffering that 
agony of disappointed affection which the 
heart can know but once. Love is very blind 
indeed, but let the veil once be removed, 
though but for a moment, and it never can 
be replaced again. Then how quicksighted 
do we become to the errors of our past wor- 
ship, and mortification adds bitterness to re- 
gret. “ And is it for one,” exclaimed he, 
“ who holds the factitious advantage of a 
name, to be better worth than my deep love, 
that I have sacrificed the cause to which I 
was vowed, and have paused on the noblest 
th to which man ever devoted his energies ? 
But the weakness is over; a terrible bond 
shall be made with Liberty—Liberty hence- 
forth my only hope, my only mistress !” 

The evil spirit of love left his soul for a 
moment, but returned, though with a strange 
and lurid aspect, bringing with him other 
and worse spirits than himself—hate, revenge, 
blood-thirstiness—all merged in and coloured 
by the excited and fanatic temper of the 
time. He stopped before a large hotel, from 
whose windows the red light glared, as if it 
mocked the darkness of night as much as 
the revel within did its silence. There was 
that mixture of luxury and disorder which at 
once so shocks and attracts the imagination. 
Its hangings were silk, the chairs and sofas 
satin, but they were torn and soiled ; the ser- 
vants were many, but ill-dressed and awk- 
ward; all the light elegance for which the 
hotel had been noted in its former proprietor’s 
life (the. Duc de N. had perished by the 
guillotine) had disappeared; the character 
of its present master was im on all 
around him. A door opened into a vast cham- 
ber crowded with fierce and — faces, every 
eye assuming the expression of murder as the 
ruthless Danton called down their vengeance 
on those whom he denominated their old and 
atrogant oppressors. 

“ Some there are,” exclaimed he, as he 
caught sight of Julian’s pale and expressive 
countenance, “ who delude themselves with 
the belief that their own preferences are suffi- 
cient cause for exception—who merge the 

blic cause in:private interests. What are 
such but cowards‘ and traitors? unworthy to 
bring one stone towards the great temple of 
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liberty about to overshadow the world, but 
whose foundations must be laid in bloodd— 
ay, blood !” 

A hoarse and sullen murmur rather than. 
acclamation ran through the crowd, and a 
few minutes elapsed ere the business of the 
night proceeded. Then began those fearful 
denunciations, which seemed to loosen every 
tie of nature—the father witnessed against 


“the son, and the son against the father; the 


young, the aged, the innocent, the beautiful, 
were alike marked as victims. Suddenly 
Julian arose: a close observer might have 
noted that his brow was knit, as it is in 
inward pain, that his lip was white, as if the 
life-current had been driven back upon the 
heart, prophetic of the future, which doomed 
it to freeze there for ever; but to the careless 
eye he seemed stern, calm, ferocious as the 
rest, while he denounced Amalie, Comtesse 
de Boufflers, as an aristocrat, and an enemy 
to the people. .Danton looked at him for ax 
instant, but cowered before the wild and fiery. 
glance that met his own. 

To denounce, to condemn, to execute, were, 
in those ruthless days, but the work of four- 
and-twenty hours. The next noon but one 
an almost insensible female form was carried, 
or rather dragged, to the scaffold. It was the 
Comtesse Amalie. Her long bright hair fell 
in disorder over her shoulders; the executioner 
gathered it up in a rough knot—he had been 
told not to sever it from the graceful head: 
At that moment the prisoner gave a bewil- 
dered stare around—a wild gleam of hope 
illumined her features—she stretched out her 
arms to some one passionately in the crowd, 
“ Julian, save me!” The executioner forced 
her to her knee—the axe glittered in the sun, 
and the head fell into the appointed basket, 
while a convulsive motion shook the white 
garments around the quivering trunk. 


“ T looked on the faces of his judges, and 
felt there was no hope,” said an old man, as 
he led away the promised bride of his son; 
now a prisoner, doomed to death on the 
morrow. 

“Yet the one they call Julian looks so 
young, so pale, and so sad, there is surely 
some touch of pity in him; at least, I will 
kneel at his feet, and implore him for mercy 
on Frederic.” 

The old man shook his head, but accom, 
panied her to Julian's hotel, where the elo- 
quence of some golden coins procured her 
admittance. She found her way to a 
and gloomy chamber, where he sat surround- 
ed with Looks, papers, and charts, mocking 
himself with a frenzied belief in the coming 
amelioration of the world, while his own 
home was a desert and his own heart a 
desolation. He did not perceive the fair and 
agitated creature that knelt at his feet, till 
her supplicating and broken voice roused his 











attention. He listened till her words: died 
away into the short thick sobs of utter agony, 
unable to bear the picture it had conjured up 
of its coming wretchedness. 

“ Pity from me!” he exclaimed, with a 
quick fierce laugh; “ Pity !—I do not know 
the meaning of the word. You might as 
well address your prayers to yonder bust of 
the stern old Roman, who sealed his country’s 
freedom. with the life-blood of his child.” 

The girl unconsciously looked towards the 
harsh features, made yet harsher by the black 
marble in which they: were carved. And she 
started, for she felt that even that stern and 
sculptured countenance had more of human 
sympathy than the pale lip and cold eye of 
the living listener; yet love is desperate in 
its hope; she flung herself at his feet, she 
hid her face on the hand which she grasped, 
for she dared not look up and meet that fixed 
and passionless face ; but still she pleaded as 
those plead who pray for a life far dearer 
than their own. 

“ He is so young—so good—there is so 
much happiness before us; his poor old 
father will die—he has no other child—and 
I——he must not look to me to supply his 
place. God of. Heaven! have you never 
loved—have you no recollections of affection 
that can move you to pity others !” 

“T have!” said Julian; and rising from 

his seat, he took the arm of the agitated girl, 
and led her to a recess in the apartment, and 
drew back.a curtain. Horror for a moment 
suspended every other feeling; for, laid upon 
a cushion, the long fair hair streaming around, 
was a female head, preserved by some curious 
chemical process ; the eyes were closed, but 
as if in sleep; colour had departed from lip 
and cheek, and something beyond even the 
rigidity of stone was in the face. The peti- 
tioner turned from the dead to the living, 
whose ashy colour, and wild fierce eye, struck 
more. terror to her soul than the mournful 
mockery of the head, where life’s likeness 
was fearfully rendered. Julian gazed on the 
dread memorial which he had snatched from 
the scaffold, with that strange mixture of hate 
and love, the mind’s most terrible element, 
whereof comes despair and madness; then 
turning slowly to the bewildered girl, said, in 
a low voice, but. whose whisper was like 
thunder when the flash is commissioned to 
destroy,— 
“ That head belonged to my mistress—she 
was an aristocrat—and I denounced her—— 
Judge if there exist one human being whom 
my pity is lixely to spare.” 

His wretched petitioner gazed upwards, 
but hopelessly, and staggered against the 
wall 


“ I would be alone,” said Julian, and led 
her to the door. :, 

She left him silently. She now knew 
prayers were vain, That night her lover 








perished beneath the: guillotine ;—the same 
blow struck to the heart of the fond and 
faithful girl—death was mereiful, for both 
died at the same moment. By some inscru- 
table sympathy with the love which yet 
moved him not to spare, Julian had them 
buried in the same grave. 


The poetry includes a few sparkling baga- 
tele ‘ch pA elegant folks scribble with 
rhodium pens. The most striking in merit 
are the pieces of graver cast: as, the Three 
Guests—Beauty, Poesy, and Piety—by Lord 
Morpeth ; Count Sarno’s Farewell to his 
Sons, by Mrs. George Lenox-Conyngham ; 
the Fane of Memory, by the Countess of 
Blessington ; the Exile’s Adieu, by the Arch- 
deacon Spencer; some anonymous Stanzas 
to Melancholy ; and our quotations :]— 


THE GLOVE. 

From Schiller. By Sir William Somerville, Bart. 
Berore his Lion-garden gate, 
The wild beast combat am 
King Francis sat— 
Around him were his nobles placed, 
The balcony above was 
By ladies of the court in gorgeous state. 
And as with his finger a sign he made, 
The iron grating was open laid, 
And with stately step aud mien | 
A lion to enter was seen, 
With fearful look 
His mane he shook, 
And yawning wide 
Stared around him on every side; 
And stretch’d his giant limbs of strength, 
And laid himself down at his fearful length. 
And the king a second signal made— 
And instant was open’d wide 
A second gate on the other side, 
From which with fiery bound 
A tiger ¥ 
Who when he the lion saw, 
Roar’d aloud from his frightful jaw, 
And in a circle, round and round, - 
His tail he flung ; 
And stretch'd out his tongue, 
And with glittering eye, 
Crept round the lion slow and shy, 
are 

rowling, 
Tepe be his side hitoself he laid. * 
And the king another signal 
The open’d grating vomited then 
on perc ee from ber ee den— 
y rush on the tiger, with signs of rage, 

Eager the deadly fight atu gl 
Who fierce with paws uplifted stood, 
Aud the lion sprang up with an awful roar, 
Then were still the fearful four : 
And the monsters, on the ground 
Crouch'd in a circle round, 
Greedy to taste of blood. 
Then fell from the terrace above, 
From beauteous hand a glove, 
And the tiger and lion between, 
To drop ’t was seen. 
And the Lady Kunigund, in bantering mood, 
Spoke to Knight Delorges, who by her stood— 
“ If the flame which but now to me you swore, 
Burns as strong as it did » 
Go pick up my glove, Sir Knight.” 
‘And he with action quick as sight, 
In the horrible eon did stand ; 
And with dauntless mien, , 
From the beasts between — 
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Took up the glove with fearless hand; * 

And as ladies and nobles the bold deed saw, 
Their breath they held through fear aud awe, 
The glove he brings back composed and light. 
His praise was announced by voice and look, 
And Kunigund received the t 

With a smile that promised the to requite ; 
But straight in her face he flung the glove 

“ I neither desire your thanks nor love :—” 
And from that same hour the lady forsook. 


{The following must awaken the sympathy 
of the reader : |— 


MY NATIVE SPOT. 
By Lord Dover. 
My native spot, my native spot 
Where first I'saw the day; 
Oh, ne’er through life to be forgot, 
here’er my footsteps stray. 
Where first I knew a mother's love, 
And felt a mother’s kiss ; 
And day-dreams of the future strove 
With childhood’s present bliss. 
Alas! the present faded fast, 
The future never came ; 


And life is but a wither’d waste, 
And joy is but a name. 
Yet midst the wreck of o’ercast, 


The weight of worldly ills, 

With mournful pleasure still the past 
My aching bosom fills. 

There's naught maturer age can find 
To equal those bright hours, 

en hine of the ing miud, 

Deck’d coming life with flowers. 

Each happy scene returns to view, 
The lo the dead, are there ; 

All gilded with the brilliant hue 
Which childhood bade them wear. 

My thoughts yet dwell on each loved haunt, 

ide each favourite tree ; 

The verdant path, the grassy mount, 
Au universe to me. 

These speak of years of innocence, 
Of many a sportive game, 

Of schemes of youthful confidence, 
And uiry plans of fame. 

Now vanish'd all—the sports have fled, 
‘Ambition and her train 

No more excite this wearied head— 
The loved are wept in vain. 

Yet still my native spot is dear, 
When memory bids it rise ; 

Still hallow’d with a heartfelt tear, 
Still chronicled with sighs. 


[We must not omit to notice the Lines on 
Haddon Hall, by the Hon. E. S. Wortley, as 
being imbued with the poetical romance of 





e place. 

The plates, as usual, are in superb style. 
Portraits and figure scenes predominate in 
loveliness ; but Turner has contributed two 
splendid scenes—Havre, and the Palace of 

e Fair Gabrielle; and Stanfield, a terrific 
picture of a Storm. } 


The Jubenile Forget-me-Pot. 


[Twenty-seven pieces in prose and verse, 
and eleven engravings, form the attractions 
of this charming little volume. Its story and 
sentiment are unexceptionable, and its few 
sketches of natutal phenomena are just in the 
style for the dear young readers to understand. 
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The English F; , by Mrs. S. C. Hail, 
has traits of piety and affection, which cannot 
be too early instilled into the youthful mind 
and heart. The following extract contains 
some interesting facts for children; in the 
form of a dialogue. ] 


THE FIRST MARINERS, 
By the Rev. Charles Williams. 

“ Wuar a delightful evening!” said Frede- 
rick Elwood, when seated with his father and 
sister in a well-known nook at Hastings, 
just below the summit of a rock; “ how 
finely, too, does the ocean stretch out before 
us ! and above—what a glorious sky!” * * * 

“ Do you remember, papa, who were the 
most celebrated navigators. in early times ?” 
inquired Frederick. 

Mr. E.—The Phoenicians, my dear. They 
piloted the fleets of Solomon, which “ return- 
ed every three years, bringing gold and silver, 
ivory, apes, and peacocks ;” they were also 
the merchants of the tians, whose ships 
they manned and steered, and whose general 
use of money, hundreds of years before it 
was known to the Greeks, shows a familiarity 
with commercial enterprise truly astonishing. 
Maritime commerce among the Arabians was 
far from being so important as that which 
was carried on by caravans overland. Still 
they engaged in it at an early period; and 
one of their writers relates a singular fact in 
reference to the people at Oman. They cross 
over, he says, to the islands (the Laccadives) 
that produce the cocoa-nut, carrying with 
them carpenters’ and all ‘such tools; and 
having felled as much wood as they want, 
they let it dry, strip off the leaves, and with 
the bark of the tree they spin a yarn, where 
with they sew the planks together, and so 
build a ship. Of the same wood they cut 
and round a mast; of the leaves they weave 
their sails, and the bark they work into cord- 
age. Having thus completed their vessel, 
they load her with cocoa-nuts, which they 
bring and sell at Oman. 

£.—That is capital, papa; so the tree 
makes a ship and a cargo. I should think 
it is the only one in the world that can do 
so. But I remember you told us many things 
about it when you described how leaves were 
changed into peaches, apricots, and necta- 
rines. 

Mr, E—I did, my dear; and on some 
future day we must resume the history of 
maritime discovery, and trace it downwards, 
from the Phenicians and Arabians to Colum- 
bus, who found out America; and Cook, the 
circumnavigator of the globe; and Parry, 
who went in pursuit of the North Pole. a 

F.—How we shall enjoy that, Emma! 
though I hope we shall never sail far from 
home. But, papa, the creatures who live in 
the sea were, I should think, -the /irs¢ mari- 
ners, after all, 
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- Mr, E.—They were so, undoubtedly, my 
dear ; and the navigation of their little ves- 
sels, if I may so describe them, is very curious. 
Some of the mollusce move in the wide 
waters of the ocean either by swimming or 
by calmly floating with the currents. They 
have no feet wherewith to creep, and no arms 
to drag themselves; fins, therefore, supply 
their place. One species moves on the sur- 
face with a rapidity unexampled in its class ; 
and the curious tethys can swim very well by 
means of the large semi-circular expansion of 
its cloak, which rises, like a tippet, above its 
wht in alld « fot, capable of being lang 

is, a fuot, capable of being | 

ened and shortened, on motions ort 
along its surface, resemble “ the waves and 
billows of the sea.” One genus, by the aid 
ofa spongy organ attached to a of the 
foot, and, composed of little vesicles appa- 
rently filled with air, floats without any 
exertion, and probably directs its course by 
means of a, small membrane, which runs 
along each side of the foot, a little above its 
edge. There is, however, a very remarkable 
-creature, which the sailors call “a Port 
man-of-war” and “a galley fish.” These 
beautiful animals are. of various: sizes ;..but 
ue I have. heard described was about :as 
j as ahen’segg. The creature resembles 
@ bladder, transparent. rose-coloured, with a 
ager a san in schaats plaited like 
@ ruff, on the upper part. This appendage, 
\being raised above the water,. serves faa 
sail, while numerous tentacula, or arms, 
proceeding from the under side, enable it to 
steer its course, seize its prey, or to cast 
anchor, as it were, and fix itself on the moving 
surface of the waves. 

E.— Papa, I recollect how pleased we 
were when you described the nautilus, whosé 
shell is little thicker than paper, with its 
keel, and its sail, and its arms acting as oars 
and a rudder. : 

Mr. E.—TI ‘am glad you do so, love. I 
should like you, too, to learn the beautiful 
description of it given by Mr. Montgomery : 
“ Light as a flake of foam upon the wind, 

Keel upward, from the deep emerged a shell, 

Shaped like the moon ere half her horn is fill’d ; 

Frought with young life, it righted as it rose, 

And moved at will along the yielding water ; 

The native pilot of this little bark 

Put out a tier of oats on either side, 

Spread to the wafting breeze a two-fold sail, 

And mounted up and ylided down the billow 

In happy freedom, pleased to feel the air, 

And wander in the luxury of light.” 

You have read and heard of pirates and buc- 
caneers; and it is remarkable, that some of 
the cuttle-fish tribe take possession of the 
shell of the paper nautilus, and make it their 
boat. It is said, that on doing so, one of 
these creatures lays over each side of the 
shell three of its tentacula, which it uses for 
oars, and raises up two others, dilated at their 
ends by a thin oval membrane, which serves 
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the purpose ofa sail. Still, as if conscious 
of guilt, the little pirate is ever timorous— 
shrinks within its vessel on the least alarm, 
and sinks again into the deep. 

E.—That is altogether very curious. I 
am ‘sure I am quite vor Pon: | when I do 
wrong ;‘and I shall never forget how little 
Will Ferrars looked, as the gardener accused 
him of taking the apples, and then emptied 
his pockets. Why, papa, his face was first 
red, and then white, in—in—in—less than a 
minute. 

Mr. E.—I have no doubt, my dear, he felt 
as many do in similar ci it shar 
on detection, and fear for its conseqnences ;— 
but those who do right are free from such 
feelings. I hope the longer you and Frede- 
rick live, the more you will prove this to be 
the case. There: are, however, one or two 
other things in reference fo the tenants of 
the deep, which have just struck me. Navi- 
gation. must have greatly advanced before 
fleets were sent. out; while some of them 
from the earliest times have voyaged in 
shoals; and though ‘it must have been very 
uncertain until the discovery of the mariner’s 
compass, they have pi ed from place’ to 
place, without error or difficulty. physi- 
cian, when visiting a friend on Dee-side, in 
Aberdeenshire, saw, for example, a shoal of 
young eels, so closely joined together, as, to 
appear, at the first glance, one continued 
body moving briskly up against, the stream. 
It proceeded at the rate of about a mile an 
hour, night and day for several weeks. 
Whence they came, or whither they went, is 
unknown, The place where they were ob- 
served was six miles from the sea: and the 
same phenomenon is said to occur there every 
year. Haddocks migrate in immense shoals, 
which usually arrive about the middle of 
winter on the Yorkshire cuasts. Sometimes 
they have been known to extend from the 
shore nearly three miles in breadth, and in 
length from Flamborough Head to Tinmouth 
Castle, which are nearly fifty miles apart. 
Three fishermen within a mile of the’ har- 
bour of Scarborough frequently loaded their 
boats with them twice a day, taking each 
time about aton of fish, * * * * * 
Thus that marvellous power, instinct, which 
adapts every creature to its circumstances, 
through the wisdom and guodness of the 
berieficent Creator, induces them to congre- 
gate together, and to make their voyages 
with the utmost regularity and precision. 
Kvery view of creation, then, should be ac- 
companied by a tribute to the Deity, and by 
confidence in Him, who demands our trust, 
and who has promised to care for us. 
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